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Christmas and the Poets 

reate, whose spirit, if tested, might prove no less noble than 

that of the stern Puritan : 

Eternal Father who didst all create, 
In whom we live and to whose bosom move, 
To all men be Thy name known which is Love, 
Till its loud praises sound at heaven's high gate. 
Perfect Thy kingdom in our passing state, 
That here on earth Thou mayst as well approve 
Our service as Thou ownest theirs above, 
Whose joy we echo and in pain await. 

Grant body and soul each day their daily bread : 
And should in spite of grace fresh woe begin, 
Even as our anger soon is past and dead 
Be Thy remembrance mortal of our sin: 
By Thee in paths of peace Thy Sheep be led, 
And in the vale of terror comforted. 



H. M. 



ON NEAR PERIGORD 



The historical data for this poem are, first, Uc de St. 
Circ's statement that Bertrans de Born was in love with 
the Lady Maent, wife of Sir Tairiran of Montaignac, and 
that when she turned him out he wrote a canzon, Domna 
pots de me no'us cal. My translation of this poem appeared 
first in Poetry and Drama over a year ago. I reprint it here 
for clarity : 

THE CANZON 

From the Provencal of En Bertrans de Born — Original composed 
about 1185 A. D. 

Lady, since you care nothing for me, 
And since you have shut me away from you 
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Causelessly, 

I know not where to go seeking, 

For certainly 

I will never again gather 

Joy so rich, and if I find not ever 

A lady with look so speaking 

To my desire, worth yours whom I have lost, 

I'll have no other love at any cost. 

And since I could not find a peer to you, 
Neither one so fair, nor of such heart, 
So eager and alert, 
Nor with such art 
In attire, nor so gay, 
Nor with gift so bountiful and so true, 
I. will go out a-searching, 
Culling from each a fair trait 
To make me a borrowed lady 
Till I again find you ready. 

Bels Cembelins, I take of you your color, 
For it's your own, and your glance, 
Where love is; 
A proud thing I do here, 
For as to color and eyes 
I shall have missed nothing at all, 
Having yours. 

I ask of Midons Aelis (of Montfort) 
Her straight speech free-running, _ 
That my phantom lack not in cunning. 

At Chalais of the Viscountess, I would 
That she give me outright 
Her two hands and her throat. 
So take I my road 
To Rochechouart, 
Swift-foot to my Lady Anhes, 
Seeing that Tristan's lady Iseutz had never 
Such grace of locks, I do ye to wit, 
Though she'd the far fame for it. 

Of Audiart at Malemort, 
Though she with a full heart 
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Wish me ill, 

I'd have her form that's laced 

So cunningly, 

Without blemish, for her love 

Breaks not nor turns aside. 

I of Miels'de'ben demand 

Her straight fresh body, 

She is so supple and young 

Her robes can but do her wrong, 

Her white teeth, of the Lady Faidita 
I ask, and the fine courtesy 
She hath to welcome one, 
And such replies she lavishes 
Within her nest. 
Of Bels Mirals, the rest: 
Tall stature and gaiety, 
To make these avail 
She knoweth well, betide 
No change nor turning aside. 

Ah, Belz Senher, Maent, at last 
I ask naught from you, 
Save that I have such hunger for 
This phantom 

As I've for you, such flame-lap. 
And yet I'd rather 
Ask of you than hold another, 
Mayhap, right close and kissed. 
Ah, lady, why_ have you cast 
Me out, knowing you hold me so fast? 

Besides these strophes there is also a four-line coda to his 

jongleur, Papiol, as follows: 

Papiol, my lodestone, go, through all the courts sing this canzon, 
how love f areth ill of late ; is fallen from his high estate. 

Second, as to the possibility of a political intrigue behind 
the apparent love poem we have no evidence save that of- 
fered by my own observation of the geography of Perigord 
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and Limoges. I must leave the philologists and professional 
tacticians to decide whether Bertrans's proclivities for stir- 
ring up the barons were due to his liver or to "military nec- 
essity." When he did not keep them busy fighting each 
other they most certainly did close in upon him — at least 
once. 

The traditional scene of Bertrans before King Henry 
Plantagenet is well recounted in Smith's Troubadours at 
Home. It is vouched for by many old manuscripts and seems 
as well authenticated as most Provencal history, though nat J 
urally there are found the usual perpetrators of "historic 
doubt." I can not develop the matter in the foregoing poem, 
as it would overbalance the rest of the matter set forth and 
is extraneous to my main theme. 

If my hasty allusion to the scene of de Born and King 

Henry is obscure, I can only reply that Heine has made an 

equally erudite allusion. His poem, in the Neue Gedichte, 

entitled Bertrand de Born, is as follows: 

Ein edler Stolz in alien Ziigen, 
Auf seiner Stirn Gedankenspur, 
Er konnte jedes Herz besiegen, 
Bertrand de Born, der Troubadour. 

Es kirrten seine siissen Tone 
Die Lowin des Plantagenet's ; 
Die Tochter auch, die beiden Sonne, 
Er fang sie alle in sein Netz. 

Wie er den Vater selbst bethorte! 
In Thranen schtnolz des Konigs Zorn, 
Als er ihn lieblich reden horte, 
Den Troubadour, Bertrand de Born. 

E. P. 
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